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Introduction 


ey The invitation by the University Chancellor's Offic¢.to examine ‘ 

the research development efforts and capabilities in Sweflish higher 
education afforded me a welcome opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the Swedish university system. In my vfSits, readj/ngs and conver-° 
Sations, I° found many problems and issues -- of student/ access, the 
curriculum, fhe academic career, institutional governmgnt and adminis- 
tration, the 1ikks between.teaching and research, th@,ftructure of the 
department -- which could be profitably studied more | eeply and system- 
atically than it appears they have been. But the poS$ibility of carrying a 
on these investigations is limited by resources, both ‘material and pat 
-htran. It is my impression that the more serious constraint on research. 
into higher education in the Swedish context -is the umber of researchers 
who are qualified and motivated to do such studiés, /and.even more z 
importantly, in their relationships with one another and with their , 
area of’study. It is my impressiow that,studies inf high educatton in 
,weden are currently*pursued by a relatively sal number gf senior — 
academic people and their graduae stutents.. These Studjes are oO { 
largely in response to personal/ interests of the investigator, rather 
than out of a broader assessment of where the most important or pressing 
problems may lie. These inveStigations are scattered across eight.or 
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nine different disciplines 7 notably political sciences sociology ie 
‘economics, business administration, psychology, education, Rictors “ and’ 7 . 
geography -- in Swedeg's sfx universities.’ ° m P 
_— —_- —_— — " : ‘ 
. 
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1) This paper was wWrittem in phe vutumn of (1975, when Martin Trow 
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he- 
eee so far as I "can see, ‘no one major center for ‘studies in 

higher education in any one department or institute or university. 

Moreover, it ‘is also my impression that the various scholars and scientists 

who .do.conduct studies in higher .educdtion do not have chose professional 

or scholarly ties to one another (apart from the professor and his 

students in a given department or institute). In a word, I do not have 

a sense that the social scientists who conduct stydies into Swedish 

higher education constitute a research community. 
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What i is.@ maaat community? 
A ‘esearch community is. more are an aggregate of scholars who happen & 
to be investigating the same brgad phenomenon, problem or institution. A 


pesareh comunity has at least these characteristics: 


Es!” Des members interact with one - another on a regular basis in: 
relation to their shared professional and research interest. This ry 
means that they see one another, ‘write and speak to one another, ex- 
change ideas and memoranda “drafts of papers in process and offprints 
of published work. | 


} 
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2. One result of this sabiera of interaction and communication is 
that there develops within the research community a broadly shared 
conception of the nature of its probldm area. In higher education, this 
could be a shared understanding of ‘the chief characteristics of Swedish 
higher education, its direction of development, and the major problems’ 
that arise from the devel@pment of these institutions and their 
relation to the ldrger society. This doeg not mean that abl members 
of the research community will have -identical views on these broad 
issues; they will differ, particularly between academic disciplines, 
and also in the degree of emphas4s and attention that people give to- 
one or another, aspect of the system. In addition, there may be dif- 
ferences among members about what the important’ characteristics and ic 
developments of the system are, and these will bé the focus of dis- @ ; 
cussions ,and-controversy. But over time, a’ research communi ty tends 
to develop a broadly shared conception of the UnetTae ron 1t is ad- 
dressing. +. = ‘ 


3. A number of consequences flow from the development of a research” @ 
community. One is that the work of its members becomes increasingly - i 
cumulative. Research tends to build on the work of other people in 
the community, even those in other-disciplines: This is partly because 
the results are disseminated: But disseminating papers is, not, enough to 
ensure that results will inform future work by other’ people. Research 


_ has tO be read and discussed within a shared framework of ideas if it 
a to have consequences for subsequent work; it has to become part of 


bh common pool of knowledge; the findings have to be "translated" across ', 
disciplinary boundaries and shown to be relevant to work in other disciplines. 
This happéns, when and if it happens, through discussions within Fhe: research 


.. community, =» . 


4, Another important gain from the existence of a research comnuntty 
is its tendency to map its field of study, identifyigg areas where know- 
ledge exists and also where knowledge is scanty. What this does is to 
help guide the research energies of its members toward problems of 
interest and importance to all its members, that is, to Strategic prob- 
lems whose "answers" will have large effects. That can contribute very 
greatly to the efficiency of research efforts: instead of problems being 
selected haphazardly by individuals, or by the funding authorities (who 
may only think they know what the important problems are), the research 


community can both identify these problems and help motivate its members { 
to work on them. 
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The members of a‘Yesearch community have a sense of identifi- 


cation with the community and with its other members.: This is a part of 
‘the defigition of a research community and also a product of its existence. 
That sense of identification with a group of colleagues in other fields 
and universities has important consequences for their professional 
= { relationships, and for the character and quality of the research that is 
ot Ad done. As a result of these feelings*of identification, 
: a : a 


a. 


b, 


. 


+ ¢ ~~ 
., the i¥entification with the research community constrains and 


it\ members give one another support and encouragement in 
their work; 
\ 


thel provide informed and sympathetic criticism of each others 
work, one of the most valuable services that colleagues can 
perform for one another; |’ 


they|provide an invaluable informal network of communication 
about} new books, ideas and findings relative to higher education 
done by people outside the research community or abroad; 


limit$ the competitiveness that naturally develops among» 
scholars working in the same problem area. This competitiveness 
is a natural and inevitable aspect of scholarly life, but in 
extrene forms it can work against the creation of knowledge and- 
understanding by confining communication to the circulation, of 
published reports. , The research community cannot eradicate 
competitiveness, but it does provide mechanisms and channels 

for copperation to balance the competition among individuals; ' 


the idgntification that scholars develop with the research com= _ 
munityjtends to stabilize their research intérests in that area, ) 
by tyifig their interests to a continuing fa Sy of personal 

and professional relationships. This stability of research 

ts in:turn strengthens the research community by rooting 
“network of stable and longlasting relationships. The 

h done is likely to be better where such interests are 
able: for one thing, people are able to build on their 

t work as well as on that of others. It is for example 
ble to. encourage graduate students to do their doctoral 
in some aspect of higher education. But it is perhaps 
equally important to retain -the ‘interest of such people, (or 


_ at least a good preportion of them) in the area of higher 
education-even after they have gained their’doctorate. And this 
can be done more effectively if they.can be made part of a 
research community to which they. continue to belong even after 
passing from under the tutelage and influence of a professor who 

“supervised their doctoral SISSahESET OH. 
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A strong research community not only retains the’ interests of 
people in a problem area, but also recruits research people to the prob- 
lem area. My impression is that the problems associated with the sub- 
stantial reforms embodied in the U68 legislation, those arising from 
the somewhat unexpected decline in enrollment rates in Swedish univer- . 
Sities, and those emerging as unanticipated effects of earlier reforms, 
altogether call for a level of:research activity greater than can be 
sustained by: the number of scholars and researchers currently qualified 
and interested in-the area. Thus I am suggesting that the development 
of a research community in Swedish higher education would increase the 
numbers of reSearchers and also strengthen the quality of their relation- ‘ 
ships and interactions. But administrative authorities who want research “ 
done-in higher education often do not think about the character of. the YJ 
research commuhity which will be doing that-work, but merely provide re- 

. search funds and wait for people to come forward to. do the desired studies. 
- Often those people are not there; or .if they are,’ they may not be 
qualified by training or experience to do the studies.. Or those people 
may in fact carry out the studies, but in ways that fit their training 
rather than the PeGUTrenents of the research problem. - r 


| 


I am Suggesting that administrative agencies gpat want research 
done on problems of higher education need to pay much attention to- 
* research community in theiproblem area as they do te any given 

search study they want carried out. die consequences of not attending 
to the strength of the research community are several: - 


Te There may simply not be enQugh individuals qual ified to do. 
t needed research, ; 


-2. If this is the case’, then other less qualified people will do 
the studies. But this. in turn may lead to poor research, and even 
to faulty administrative decisions’and bad policies. It may also 
lead the authorities to lose their confidence that.any research in 
.the area could be useful to them in making decisions and HaNeee ‘ 
in higher education. 


3. There may be.a.small number of well-qualified social scientists 
who are prepared to do research on problems in higher education. ° 
The admthistrative authorities may in fact overburden this smal] 
number of people with research commitments. Thi€ in turn may have 
a number of.consequences. It may convert these able people from 
researchers into res@grch administrators, with the consequent loss 
to the intellectual quality of their work. Second, it’may reduce 
their ability to properly train and superyise the next generation 
of researchers. The problem of overload and distraction is a ei ‘ 
serious problem for senior research people in every field an , 
almost every society. But I suggest that it is greater where Phe 
research community in ‘that*area is weak and where administrative 
authorities are obliged to place an inordinate burden of responsibility 
on ie shoulders of relatively few senior people. 
si oP : 
nd 
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In Short, administrative authorities who want better research in 
their area*’of decision-making should be deeply concerned with the size 
and quality of the research conmunity in that area. For it is the 
research community that will determine the quality of the knowledge 
on which future administrative decisions and policies will-be based, 
and that is more important than the results of any single study. 


I would like to discuss briefly two ways in which the University 
Chancellor's Office can strengthen the research community in Swedish 
higher education. First is through the creation of one or more "research, 
units," centers or institutes, which would help organize and focus the 
resources of the academic community on problems of higher education. 

The second is a set of suggestions regarding how the UKA, conceived of 
as an initiating, funding and coordinating body, might help development 
of a research community without creating one or more distinct ise teutes 
for research in higher education. \ . 8 ) 

a eZ 


On the organization of applied research in higher-education | 


Modern organizations need information if they are to function 


efficiently sl effectively. Universities are no exception, and 


increasingly ukiversities and university systems are strengthening 
their capacities to gather and to apply relevant information in the 
decision making pragess both about their own SRER<LY ONS and their 


' reTation to their environment . 


These "information- gathering" capacities can be organized in a 
variety of ways. The central issue lies\in the relationship between 
the research unit and the authdrities to whom it is supplying information 
and/or advice. A decision-making authority (hereafter referred to+as 
the "authority") may be a rector, president, or vice chancellor of a 
university; the president of a university system; a governor of a 
state, a minister of higher-education or university Chancellor, or any 
person or body who can make authoritative policy*for a university or 
a system of higher education. 
This section will describe ‘different ways in which “information 
units" can be organized, and will then expJore some further -problems 
that arise in the relations between such units:and the "authorities" 
that, thay serve. . . 


The chief. variable in the relationship: “of such units to "authorities" 
is the degree of discretion possessed ‘by the unit, dts freedom to initiate 
research, or to modify and extend the research initiated by others. Four 
_ forms of such organization are briefly sketched a moving from less 
to more discretion and research autonomy. . 
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Ihe statistical office: This kind of unit has the esponsibility ’ 

to gather recurreht information about the institution or its environment, 

and to prepare such information in ways that will be useful to other © 
~administrative branches, and especially ‘to those who are making: policy. 

In American universities a "registrar" is an example of this kind of 

office. Such an office keeps records on the students who are enrolled, 

and a good part of its work is to keep the individual records of students 

accurate and up-to-date. But it also aggregates information in those 

records to produce statistics: on current enrollments, both overall and 
. by school and department; on academic grades, credits earned and so Forth. 

These records contribute in obvious ways to making decisions regarding. 

support levels, staffing, and so forth. 


To a considerable degree, sucha unit gathers routine information 
_ recurrently. _ The information may well be no more than the "traditiong]" 
kind of data that the unit was organized to gather. But over time the 
institutions authorities may.well ask the unit to gather new kinds of 
data systematically, or to undertake special analyses of the data recur- | 
rently gathered. In so far as the.unit does this ona regular basis | 
it tends*to become a-"service unit." be * 


The service unit: As the name implies a service unit undertakes 
special studies at the request of its authority. It may do this using «, 
the data recurrently gathered by the statistical unit, which may con- 
tinue to be a part of the work of the service unit. For example, an » 
authority may ask its service unit to produce a report on the level of 
aS of ontoring- students over a ten-year. period; or to com- 
epare the qualifications of students entering different. fields of study. 

A conmon request is to analyze rates of attrition over time, or in 
dif féfent \Subjects, or among students from different social backgrounds. 


An important, threshold is enbesel when such units are expected to 

be able to gather new data, and not only, rely on information recur- 
rently and routinely gathered by its statistical unit. This expectation 

, assimes that the unit includes not only the capacity to analyze data, 

‘but also to design procedures for gathering data -- for example, through 
survey methods. Very often a unit that is able to conduct simple 
analyses will also undertake to gether fresh data without possessing the 

. research skills required -- in which case it develops a succession of 
badly.designed "surveys" gathering large masses of new data of doubtful 
quality and validity. ‘Alternatively, such a unit may choose to commission 
studies designed to supplement its .own data gathering capacity. Where the 
unit has the resources and the will, it may: begin to recruit more qualified 
research workers on to its’ Staff, and this enhanced capability itself 
exerts pressures, both on the unit and its authority, to begin to exer- 
cise its own initiative-in designing studies. Commonly, with these en- 
hanced.»capacities, it begins to "redefine" the. problems presented to it 
by its authority, and to design studies that are somewhat different from 
those envisioned-by its authority. In go far as it gains resources, staff 
and permission to do this, it moves towards a different status and 
‘character, and becomes a "research unit." oy 
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service unit, just as a service unit may also gather recurrent data and 
perform the more routine tasks of a statistical unit. .But the unique 
characteristic of a "research unit" is that it has the resources.and 
authority to initiate studies that are broadly directed toward problems 

or questions that its authority is facing -- even when the authority it- 
self has not commissioned such studies. Beginning by "redefining" prob-° 
lems presented to it, it moves on toward initiating "supplementary studies" 
around the original one, until eventually it is using at least part of 
its‘resources to initiate studies and areas that its authority may not yet 
see as relevant. A fully mature research unit may spend a substantial part 
.of its resources trying to see where the institutions' "real" problems 

lie, and developing studies and reports which illuminate a problem area, 
and which contribute to policy- making in broader ways than do the farrdwer 
problem-focused studies of a service unit. ‘For. example, such a research 
unit may not merely study gross attrition rates, but may try to explore 

the underlying causes of attrition, and distinguish between student . 
attrition that reflects student failures in a course, and attrition that 
represented their successful completion of studies (as they envision 
success) even where that does not result in an earned degree or certificate. 
Or ,the research unit may follow such "drdép-outs" to: see whether they 

enter another course or\another institution of higher education, or use 
their studies in their work careers. - The aim is to interpret t the findings 


A research unit: A research unit may perform the functions of a J 


‘in ways that shed light-on the phenomenon, and thus to contrite a 


measure of wisdom and not merely facts to the dec teion making eee 


: . Such units, as I bate suggested, must have the resources and person- 
_nel for’thjs task. But equally they must possess a higher measure of trust ® 
” from Sigg ue, That is always. implicit ina delegation of authority, 
no less infresearch than in practice. A.research unit is often condutting 
‘studies, that exceed the technical competence of its authority to judge © 
or to -supervisé. It, nses large resources.-on its own initiative, and some 
_of’ its studies may not-prove to be useful to its. authority -- that is 
‘inherent in its relative autonomy. On the other hand, its reports (or , 
at least Some of them) will almost certainly be more. useful to: its 
authority than dpy studies that they may /have ccommis$ioned * on their ow 
That happens as aycoOnsequence of the unit's professional competence, 
..expertise, and apt familiarity with the institution that it studies 

and its problems. But equally important , the studies produced by such 

a unit may result in findings that the authority does not want to hear. 

This is possible in studies commissioned by the authority as well, but 

it is more likely, ‘the more initiative the Cae unit has. A 

research unit may not. only produce awkward findings, but may also raise 
awkward questions! for investigation, questidéns that the authority itself 
may not raise on its own. That is why Such a unit must have the confidence 
of its authority, and must demonstrate that it serves ‘the interests oF - 
that authority: even. when it produces awkward findings. 


One very serious -problem -- and indeed a.moral problem for its 
staff -- arises when the interests of the authority are seen to conflict : 
with those of the people being studied -- the students and teachers 
in the case of education. Some members of a research staff may come 
to identify more with the subjects of their studies than with their’ 
authority. This may affect the way they design thei research or 
interpret their data. It may even affect the preset n welation-, 
Ship between the unit and its authority.’ For this reason, among othérs, 
many authorities forege the potential-gains, in the form of fuller | 
knowledge and advice that such a unit can develop, if it perceives. the 
risks to its effect eness as threatened by a unit meD it.cannot ‘super- 
visé ‘very closely. : Ac - 
ere ee the aie workings of modern universities, the : & 
great demands made on-thém by society and the economy, their large costs © 
‘and rapid rate,of change, all call for a high order of knowledge if 
policies ‘that’ bear on them are to be successful. . An authority may weJ1 
feel the gain in the quality of- knowledge, and in the advice based on such 6 
knowledge, outweighs those risks. Where it does, and where it seeks not » © & 
just knowledge but advice, the research. unit may begin to develop increasingly 
comprehensive studies tha that encompass a broader range of factors that bear 
on the policies that its authority is making. In so far.as it begins to 
design its’studies towards ,the development of advice rather than merely 
information, the "research unit" 78 pb the way to becoming a "unit for 
policy analysis." = - 


The policy analysis unit:- A unit for policy analysis is in the 

‘ business of providing advice, .based on and supported by data and infor- 

mation, on issues that’ face its authority. The major part of that 

advisory function lies in helping its authority to perceive the natube © .  -* 
of the policy issues, and in helping its authority to define and choose 
among the alternatives available for dealing with those issues. “The 

studies that a "research unit" condycts may well contain implicit recom- 
mendations in its findings; a "policy analysis’ unit" makes those recom- 
mendations explicit, and shows how they are”]inked to its findings. Indeed, 
its product is recommendations based on data, rather than "research 
findings." But there is another difference: a research unit ordinarly 
perceives itself as adding, information to a ‘decision- -making process that 
involves factors that the research unit does not include in its own 
research: it-is contributing the data or information to a process that 

must necessarily ‘take into account other kinds of factors.. Typically, 

a research,unit/ produces findings on the educational or organizat onal 

or social implications of some suggested reform: for example, it may do 

a study on a new form of unit credits that students: can use for transfer 

to different courses or institutions, as a way of reducing the waste in- 
volved in some kinds of attrition. Such a reform may well have impli- 
cations for the university's curriculum, for its organization and adminis- 
tration, and even for: staffing. But such a study will typically not discuss 
the political implications of such a reform, or its financial costs. i 


the several units show the following changes: Be 


* 
ary 1, ‘ 


A unit for policy analysis; addressing the same problem, will be 
aiming-at giving usable advice. Its frame of reference, therefore, must 
be as wife as that of its authority. It must -take into consideration 
the full range of factors that its authority does. $tich a unit is able 
to bring together the widest range of information and knowledge that. 
.bear on the issues, and its recommendation can contribute to the quality 
of the resulting decision, and to its effectiveness and success. Authorities . 
which make policfes usually like them to be successful, and achieve their 
intended effects. ‘he advice of a unit for policy analysis can improve 
their Chances for success by clarifying the nature of the problem, examining 
a variety of comparable situations, weighing alternative courses of action 
and their relating costs, designing strategies ‘for implementing given . 
policies, and structures for administering the policies decided upon, ~- 


"as well as modes of evaluating and*revising policies once they have 
. been put in to a fact. 


\ 
“There are of course some solfctes which are introduced ortaart ty for 
political reasons, where other considerations are quite subordinate. In 
such areas authorities may rely almost exclusively on close political 
advisers. But there are many problems where non-political considerations 
are larger, even where political considerations are not wholly absent. 
In such cases, a policy analysis unit can give highly useful advice and 
where this is notecontrary to. the political culture of the society, it 
may eVen make reconmendations which take political considerations into 
account... This would not for example be possible for a unit @f the : 
British Civil Service, at least explicitly; it is more possible for 
policy analysis units in American governmental agencies. 


Policy analysis units differ in one other respect from "research 


“units." They are almost necessarily interdisciplinary, since they 


take into consideration in their studies a wider range of relevant factors. 


: They may include sociologists, political scientists, economists, and en- 
_gineers and- lawyers and other“experts, depending on;the problem, But 


the crucial distinction is that they produce policy recommendations based 
on research, rather than knowledge as an additional input to a wholly 
separate decision-making process. Thus the relation to the authority 
is necessarily closer ih every way. ; ? 
: : 
As we move from the statistical unit to the policy analysis unit, 


hd 


1, They-have increasingly greater discretion over their internal 
operations, both in the way they define their tasks and in the ways 
“they carry them out. 


/ 


2. They are likely to-be increasingly more costly. 


3. They require an increasingly more highly qualified staff, 
competent in a‘wider ,range of skills and subject areas. 


~ 
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4. They require an ever greater degree of trust from the authority 
they serve. This is almost implicit in (1). above> This trust is 
required not only by the increasingly greater weight placed .on their 
findings or recommendations in the decision-making process, but also 
by the fact that the process by which they’ arrive at those findings 
or recommendations increasingly exceeds sthe technical Sonpatenee 

of, the authority. ; 


5. As the products ‘produced by these units’move from technical 

' information to advice, it becomes more important that the unit 
shares the goals and values of the authority, or can act as 
though it does. This can more easiJy be assumed with respect to 
some polities than others, where political ideology is a larger , 
factor. However, in higher education many problems, even highly \ 
complicated anes, may well: gain: Acerfsensus across a wide range 
of political preferences. For exathple, mast people would agree 
that it is better for student to be able to get jobs after gradu- 

 . ation.that use more rather than. less of the skills and. talents they. 

acquired in their UIVERS Hey or college education. 


“The development of policy analysis as a discipline +S. in its infancy.: 
There are relatively few people who are trained to this kind of work, ie 
who combine,a variety: of social science perspectives in themselyes, or : 
who are able -to organize or take part, in applied interdiscipl inary studies # 
of this kind. Policy analytical umits ‘are costly in a variety of ways; 
perhaps only the largest public agencies can presently afford then. 
Moreover they pose other probtems, especially. in politically sensitive 
areas. Therefore, the most that realistically can be imagined for higher 
education in most countries is something between a service unit and a 
research unit, perhaps something that $s primarily a service unit, but * 
which has the authority to spend a part-of its time and resources on self- 
initiated studies. - The."level" of the unit, as I have noted, depends in 
part on the competence of its staff; converseley, a more competent Staff 
can only be recruited if the unit to which they are recruited has a . & 
measure of discretion and autonomy in its research. Thus, even if an 
authority wants the unit primarily to carry out studies that it requests 
it may be wise to allow the unit a measure of discretion and autonomy 
. in order to attract’ and*retain a staff of higher quality for studies that 
the authority itself initiates. ; i 


On commissioned research a 4 


All of the above describes "in-house". ‘organizations, whose staff are 
permanent members of ‘the units. But one can imagine most of these 
functions being performed, at least in part, through studies commissioned ‘ 
by a small unit permanentty ‘serving an authority. An exception is the , 


statistical unit, which probably has to be in service continuously to 


'. gather and process information that is continually being generated by 
_the institution in question. But one can well imagine a smal] “coordinating 


unit" commissioning studies that resemblé those conducted by "in-house" 


‘service units. Or it may define the problem area more broadly, and 


request studies, that gives the designer more scope for problem formu- 7a 
lation and design: inthis case, it will emptoy a research unit for such 
studies. Or gt may request advice of an outside agency: the Rand 

Corporation and the Brookings Institute in the United States are.both™ 

large policy analysis units that carry out studies commissioned by other 
agencies, and that result in policy recommendations, and not merely research, 
"findings." This is certainly a strategy to: be considered where the 

research capacity of the "in-house" unit is.small, but its success depends _ 


on the existence of a research community in the larger’ society which will 


respond to requests for research of one kind or another by the research, 
arm of the authority. Here the role of the coordinating unit closely 
related to the authority is somewhat different: it has the job of sus- 
taining a research community, gaining their cooperation, guiding their 
efforts without imposing more constraint than it wishes, and then evalu- 
ating the quality of the product. But in general, the degree of resources 
and trust it possesses will determine the kind and level of research it 
commissions, and in this respect it resembles the units described above: 
the larger its resources and autonomy, the broader and more complex the 
research it can commission; the more risks it can take, the more useful 
and relevant the findings or recommendations it bis gain from the research 
that it commissions and supports. 


‘On the organizational location of an information unit 


Until now I have been discussing*various kinds of knowledge organizations* 


_ which differ in their functional relation to an administrative authority: 


that is, in the kinds of work they perform and the degree of autonomy that 
they possess. But these organizations can also vary in their formal rela- 
tion to an administrative authority: that’is, where they are located 
orgahizationally. We can imagihe a BaMbep of the. different possibilities: 
y « . 
1. The unit can be attached diveotly to the authority. as a sub- 
ordinate staff research unit. 


2, It may take the form of a research institute supported by an 
‘administrative authority and with a governing board appointed by 

the authority. ‘Even under these conditions however, the unit is 
likely to have a somewhat greater measure of autonomy than when it: - 
is directly a part of the administrative organization. 


- 


* use this most general term to refer to all of the, kinds of inforuation 


and research units, from statistical units ‘to-units for policy analyses, 
discussed above. 
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S3 The knowledge witomay be supported by one agency of government 


‘even though. jts work ig largely for a different administrative 
- -authority. An exahple of this may be a research unit on higher 
education that provides research and recommendations to a Minister 
of Education or a Chancellor's Office, but 4s organizational ly’ sup- 
ported by an ‘autonomous Research Council. 


4. The research unit may be. atbached toa, indGersity; though doing . 
a good deal of its: ‘research work for a government agency. 


&, The unit may be’a privately supported non- profit Pet re 

- which is supported on.research.contracts. In the United. States the 
Rand Lorporation and the Brookings Institute are of this kind, but 

_ Ehey; can also be found, in many other countries. For example, this 
ts’ ‘somewhat the nature: of the: ea research units of the Max’ Pranck 
Institute in Germany. ss ; 


e 
6. In'the United States and elsewhere there are proprietary firms: 
_#& <- | of "research consultant" which support themselves wholly. on contracts 
; to do research both for governmental agencies ane private organizations. 
+ Die 
This does not: exhaust the ‘variety of research spoantewitens but points 
- to some of the major types. Each of these types of arrangements -has certain 
advantages and certain limitations. For example, knowledge units that are 
part of the same. organization as the administrative authority to whom they i 
provide information are likely to ‘direct their efforts precisely to the 
kinds of information the authority wants. Such a unit can supply information 
closely “elated to the kinds of decisions and recommendations that the , 
authority is making, :and its data fit the authority’ s.forms of reporting. 
On the other hand, such a unit is also likely to see the problems very much 
as its administrative authority does, and that may. not ‘be the most useful 
way for those problems, to be defined. 


There is-a temptation to ask the auesetbns where ts it best to locate 
a knowledge unit: inside the administrative agency; outside but under the 
‘broad supervision‘of.the authority; outside the authority and largely & 
autonomous;.. inside a university; or in some other arrangement? But it may 
be that heré, as elsewhere, diversity has its largely hidden rewards, and 
- that ‘there are considerable gains in organizing research even in the same 
subject area in different ways,/ each having its own strengths and limitations. 
This is of course a strain on resources, and there:are obvjous gains in & 
concentrating resources.within one research institution, rather than - 
spreading them more thinly among several, especially if they deal with some. 
of the same:problems. Nevertheless the problems of higher education are a 2 
sufficiently varied so that they may require different kinds of research | 
arrangements :to deal with them. For example, an administrative authority 
may want a combined statistical office and service unit directly within it, 
to provide data and studies needed in the sister of budgets and in the 
justification of those budgets to a-higher political authority. But the same 
‘authority may find it useful to commission broader studies\on, say, the - 
4 | — 


', making authority, and also perhaps because of the kinds of people Tt 1s 
‘able to Teerure and-retain. aoe 


“higher educational, systems in different countries. 


> eidental processes by which research institutes are often created. 


_ of Higher Education. 


- 


y 


administrative and.educational problems associated with reallocating re- 
sources within univexsities during periods of stable’or declining enrollments. 

This may not be the kind of problem an internal statistical or service unit 
can perform, both by virtue of its close identification with the decision- 


‘The formal relation of iataiie units’ to, sdnanisteatiee authority is 
dieatty influenced -by the special] circumstances: and histories of the 
Nevertheless an 
authority may find it useful to consider this question with gare, rather than 
to leave the location of such research units entirely to the somewhat ac- 


horities may be accustoned to plating research problems in the 
individual research people. They may thus not become aware of the 
; peat Ua tesa organizations, as repositories of pools : 
of knowledge and expertise; technical support, varied perspectives, etc. 

A reséarch-unit is not merely an aggregate of individuals; at their best 
they embody a tradition of research and a variety of skills that transcend 
those of any: single member, even of their leaders. Moreover’such an | 
organization can often function as a locus: for training the next generation 
of researchers in the area, and provide continuity to research in the.event 
that. the director or leading research person should. change his research in- 
terests or retire.: . 


° 
e 


/ 
Other ways of supporting research communities ~ 


It may be that in-the Swédish context it is not feasible or desirable a 
to create distinct units or institutions for research in higher education. 
In this event:, the UKA itself can encourage the developmeht and emergence of a 
research community in higher education. It can do thts best be addressing 
itself to the central characteristic of research communities: that is, . 
a group of scholars.working in a conmon area of interest who interact with . 
one another frequently and regularly in relation to their shared research 
interests. It is the quality.and character of thts interaction that gives” 


“rise to the other functions discussed earlier. 


One vehicle for sich interactions might be.’an Association for the ‘Study 

The Association could be housed and administered in 
the Office of the University Chancellor, and provide a "clearinghouse" for 
ideas and reports on higher education to those teachers and graduate 
students who have worked in the area or have expressed an interest in being 
informed about work ‘in the area {these latter are potential recruits to the 
research community). The Association could hold meetings -- perhaps quarterly -- 
for discussion of reports. and papers. These formal meetings, however, cannot - 
be decisive in the development of a research community; what is more impor- 
tant is the development of informal communications among the members of the 
research communi ty. a 
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- Ah Association for Studies in Higher Education can -perform other: , 
,«functions as well: 5 : 

% tt can support the circulation of research reports and "occasional 
_ Papers" to all members of the research community. | - ore 


2. It can publish a newsletter reporting grants made for studies 
in higher education by various granting agencies and foundations in Sweden 
and also on the progress of ongoing research in higher education; and 
_ developments in the study of higher education.in other countries and in 
international agencies. ae: ' 


3. It can sponsor internationaT conferences and visits by foreign’ 
es schglars., eS , ; 


. 4. It can provide a consultingservice for people jn Sweden doing 
research\ in higher education. Researchers often need help in the-formu- 
lation of problems, in the design of questionnaires, in the analysis of 
rue in the use of computers, in the design of software, in statistical 
techfiiques and so on. An Association for Higher Education can develop — - 
(a list of "technical consultants" who are known to be highly qualified 

in one or another of these technical areas, and who have indicated their 
.. Willingness to offer advice and help to other researchers on request. 

The University Chancellor's Office Susietzing aside a small sum for 


- (their consulting fees and thus, by subsidizing their services, encourage 
résearchers and groups fo avail themselves of these technical consulting 
‘services. These technical services are one of the major advantages pro- 
vided by a-research ingtitute. This is one way of organizing them out- 
side of such an institute. ; , 


' Above all, an Association-for Higher Education might take as its 

primary task and responsibility the encouragement of closer relations 

and. better communications between and among the members of the research 
community that it serves. That responsibility is distinct from supporting 
or encouraging research on any given topic in higher education. I cannot 
emphasize too much that the encouragement of a research community in 
higher education is different from the support for specific research studies, 
and ultimately it is-more important. im SS 


‘Martin. Trow 


November 1975 
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